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The three papers in this symposium explore various 
aspects of communication apprehension. The first paper develops a 
theoretical model which attempts to explain the causes of oral 
communication apprehension, in terms of family structure and levels 
of communication skill development. A study of high school students 
indicates that children from l^rge families report much higher levels 
of oral communication apprehension than do children from moderately 
sized or small families. The second paper reports a study which 
indicates that interpersonal distance preferences for college males 
are^ in part, a function of an individual's level of communication 
apprehension. No similar relationship was found for females. The 
third paper reports an exploratory study of college graduates which 
indicates that high communication apprehensives are more likely to 
marry immediately after graduation from c:ollege and to have fewer 
children than are moderate or low communication apprehensives. Low 
communication apprehensive^ were found to be more likely to describe 
their marriages as very unhappy and, if divorced, to perceive their 
spouses as having most wanted the divorce* (Author/AA) 
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Abstract 

Previous research relating to oral coTOTunication apprehension has 
been focused primarily on its correlates and c^ffects in^ the individual's 
life.- Little has been done to identify the causes of oral communication 
apprehension. In tnis paper a theoretical model is proposed which 
attempts to explain hov; oral communication apprehension" is caused. The 
primary causative agents included in the model are family structure and 
levels of communication skill development. .A study is reported which 
indicates that children from large lamilies Vev?ort much higher levels 
of oral^ conxatunication apprehension than do children from moderate sized 
or small families. Since the studjr provided a test of only one major 
component in the theoretical model/ additional research involving the 
remaining components is recommended. 
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Oral Cor/mvjnication .Ipprehension as a Function of 
PafTiily Size: A Prolininary Investigation 

Previous research wbAch has investigated the behavior of people 
v,7ith high levels of oral ccninunication apprehension has found a consist- 
tent pattern of V7itLdrav7el from and avoidance of coinmunication 
(McCroskey, 1975). The results of such . behavior have been found to 
include negative perceptions on the part of other people in the person's 
environment (ricCroskey, r Daly , Richmond, & Cox,r 1975 ncCroskey & Rich-- 
roond^ 1976) , lovrered success in school CMcCroskey & Andersen ^ 1976) , 
less liklihood of obtaining employment (Daly & Leth, 1976} , and less 
liklihood of retaining employment (Scott, HcCroskey, and Sheahan, 1975) 

While much is now known about the behavior of people v;ith high 
ccmmunication apprehension and the resultant impact* on their lives, 
little is known about the causative agents which produce corrmunication 
apprehension in individuals. The purpose of this paper is to advance 
a theoretical model v;hich explains the development of communication 
apprehension in children and a preliminary test of that model. 

A Theory of Oral Communication Anprehension Development 

Recent . research suggests that family size is a major contributor 
to differences among children. In a study of nearly 400,000 19r-year- 
olds, the entire male population of the ?7etherlands v;ho reached 19 
years of age between 196 3 and 1966, Belm.ont and rlarolla (1973) found 
■ ^ that intelligence and family size were highly associated. Children 

from larger families had lov;er lOs than children from smaller families 
and^ within a constant family size, the children born early had higher 
IQs than the children born later c 

A subsequent analysis of these data by Zajonc and Harkus (1975) 
indicated that 69 percent of the variance in IQ scores could be account- 
ed for by birth order, family size, and spacina betv/een children. When 
these sources of variance were controlled) interfamily variables such 

socio--economic class failed to account for significant variance in 

'\ IQ. While there may be real differences in 10 levels of children 
from different socio-economic groups, this variance can be accounted 
for by family size and spacing without reference to the demographic 
variables . 

?• 

The theoretical explanation for the predictive' power of birth order 
family size, and family spacing advanced by Zajonc and Harkus (1975) 
is of particular import, for it provides an analog for the theory to bo 
advanced in this paper. Zajonc and Ilarkus (1975) argue that, in 
large part, the intellectual development of a child is a function of 
the intellectual stimularion the child receives within the fainily. 
Thus, if other things are equal, the child with very bright and intel- 
lectually stimulating parents xv^ill have greater intellectual develop- 
ment than the child of parents v;ith lesser intellectual ability. But, 
other things are not equal, even for two children in the same family. 
Intellectual development is not only a function of parental stimulation, 
but also of stirrulation from all other family m.emhvers as well. Thus, 
the best prodictor of the intellectual development of the child is the 

o 
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average of the intellectvial stimulation he or she receives. Since 
children typically have lov;er intellectual capacities than adults 
{v;hen not corrected for age) r the nore children in a child's environ- 
ment, the lov7er v;ill be the average of that child's inte-llectual 
stimulation. The data analyzed by ,Zajonc and Marcus (1975) provide 
considerable support for this theory. 

The development of intellectual ability and the develonrnent of 
communication ability have strong similarities. They are analogous, 
that is, not isomornhic. It is obvious that under normal circumstances 
children .develop the languaae of their parents;' children of English 
speaking 'parents learn English - not Korean, children v;hose parents 
speak with a cockney accent will develop that accent - not Southern 
American. Obviously^, then, coTTununication developmant of a child is, 
at least in oart, a. function of communication stimulation from the 
models 'in the child's environment. This applies not only to the type 
of language the child learns to ccmmunicate (eg., ^nglir.h or German^ , . 
but also the quality of the skills that child develops. Thus, if 
other things are ec|feal , the child with parents who are highly skilled 
communicators will cievelop better conimunication skills than the child 
of parents with lesser skills. But, once again, other things are not 
equal, even for two children in the same family. 

Communication development is not only the function of interaction 
with parental models, but^also of interaction v/ith all other family 
members as well. . Thus, the best predictor of the communication develop- 
ment of the child is the average of the communication models with w^om 
he or she interacts. Since children typically have lesser communication 
skills than adults, i the more children in a child's environment, the lower 
v/ill be the qualitative average of the communication skills of the 
models with whom the child interacts. We should predict, therefore, 
that as the number of children in a family increases, the quality of the 
communication skills of the children in that. family decreases. 

No research has been reported which specifically tests this theory 
with respect to the total communication development (verbal and non- 
verbal) of children. Hov/ever, som.e research on verbal development 
provides supportive evidence. Lehman (1971), for examnle, found that 
18--34 month old children from middle-^class families v/ith no siblings 
had superior language development to those with a larqe ni:mber of sib- 
lings. Additional support is provided for the hypothesized- long-term 
impact of birLh order and composition on comrunication development by 
Breland (1973). In Breland's study of nearly SOO,COO students v^ho were 
administered the National Merit Scholarship Oualif ieation Test, it was 
found that early born and. first born children registered significantly 
higher verbal skills (within ^ concitant family sizes) and that closely 
following siblings tended to score lower than those v/ith a larger time 
gap between themselves and their older brother or sister. 

On the bDsis of this research v/e may accept tentatively the hypoth- 
esis that incro:ased family s-ize results in lower levels of communication 
skill development,* We need. to consider why this may be true. 
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Theories of ianguaqe and eommunication development ennlaasize 
not only modeling but also reinforc^ir.snt patterns as cc-^usative agents. 
Children exposed to goo.i (or b-rd* cor'?nuiiication r.odels T;ili atteiupt to 
emulate those models. If tha child subscauently is reinforced for the 
coininunication behaviors er-chibited-r th^y will tend to bccons a pernanent 
part of the child's bahavioral rersLuoire. If th3 child is not rein- 
forced for the coin:nunication ba^:avior5 exhibited, thay vrill tend to he 
s,^tinguished . The development of confidence in one's communication 
ability, the reciprocal of communication appr^fihension , is most likely 
the result of positive reinforcement for successful communication 
efforts.. ■ 

Presumina the above analysis is correct, we can intearate it v;ith 
our theory relating to family size and communication skill development 
to explain how communication apprehension may develop. The follov/inq 
oropositions emerge: 

1. Reinforcement for cominunication in childhood results in 

increaj^ed confidence in the child about her or his communi- 
Cc-.tion; lack of reinforcement and/or aversive responses to a _ 
child's communication attempts result in reduced confidence, 
ergo increased communication apprehension. 

21 A child vrho develops and exhibits skill in communication early 
v/ill receive more reinforcement than other children. 

"V 

3. Hith biological maturation held constant the acquisition of 
comm.unication skills is a function of the child's interaction 
with comjnunication models in the child's environment and the 
amount and quality of reinforcement the child receives from, 
that interaction. 

4. On average, the b-.:iGt available communication models for a child 
are the child's parents, but the more children present in the 
family, the lower the perccntace of the total interaction of 
the child with the parents. 

,5. In the typical family, the communication models that v/ill 

provide the most dipcriminatinq reinforcement for the child 
will be the parents; other children are m.ore likely to provide 
indiscriminate reinforcement according to their own needs or to 
ignore communication attempts of other, particularly younger, 
children. 

The tljeory advanced here, therefore, argues that as the number of 
children i\j a family increases , the children have, on averaae. Poorer 
coromunicarion niodels in their environment and, on averaae, the quality 
of discrimination in reinforcement fo^ com.m.uniCr^tion r-ocreases. 
Children becoi">?:5: co:!r:unic^-l:ion models, for both' young.'jr and older child- 
ren but pavt Lcu la:Cly for younger- cn^-^s : and these r\\od':.l'^ c-ro iuf :rior to 
the adu3.t.-; parental modelrj ; • . In addition, c}xildren ar^j loss likely to 
mciko. high quality discriip.iaatious in their rainforcenvint of the 
communication l^onavior":: of other children, thus good skills receive 
loss reinforcement than v/ould come from, adults v^hile poor skills 
receive more reiniorcemsnt than would com.e from, adults. Consequently,, 
as family sizo increases, .avcra^re communication skill . levels of the.^ 
children, particularly the younger children, decrease. Since in- 

o 6 
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creased cominunication skills results in increa!==ed probability of 
positive rGinforcement frcn both parents and other cliildron, and 
positive rGini:orneTn^=^nt: prodUf^'^r> incr^-'*-^'.'*-! conf id^.'TiC'? on thG P'?.rt of 
the child, children frcn larger fa>5ilies will davelop less confid- nce, 
thus more ^coiTjaunication approhG2:iGicn ^ thnn childrv'-n froio' smaller 
familios. 

Three additional pror/ositions provide amnlif ication of this 
theoretical model: 

6. The impact of family size on communication aT:*nrehension vrill 
be increased for later-born children. ^arly-born children 
v/ill have a larger portion of their fornative years in a 
smaller family unit.. . • . 

7o vTide time qaps betv;een the births of children in the family^ 

reduce the impact of family size on communication apprehension 
V7hile small time gaos or multiple births increase the impact 
• of family size on comm.unication apprehension. If older child^ 

ren are apnroaching ' adulthood when the nev; child is born, the r 
.qualitative average communication models and average reinforce-- 
ment discrimination levels in the family are closer to the ^ 
parental norm for that child. In addition, the communication 
abilities and confidence levels of the older children are more 
firmly established and less likely to be affected by the nev7 
sibling. The obverse of this should hold true when siblincrs 
are closer in age, particularly in instance's of multiple births 

8. "The absence of one parent from the family unit increases the 
impactS'^of family size on communication apprehension. In 
fatherless or motherless homes (presumincr there is no sub- 
stitute available, eg. stepfather^ stepmother) , the average 
quality of the coitimunication models in the family unit is 
reduced much more by the birth of an additional child than when 
two parental models are present. In addition economic demands 
may. reduce the tim.e ' the remaining parent has to interact- v^ith 
and reinforce the children. 

.. ■ J? 

A Preliminary Test of the Theoretical . ■lodel . 

The theoreticc^.l model advanced here argues that family size, 
birth ordor, sibling spacing, and number of available parental models 
contribute to the variability in communication apprehension among young 
people, and subsequently adults, present in society. The study reported 
belov; \-?as designed as a preliminary test of the model. As a prelimin- 
ary test it" vvai> not intended to be either a definitive study or an 
adequate test of the complete model. Rather, it 'was restricted in scope" 
-to the family ^ize component of the model, x^ith em.phasis on extreme 
differences; in thxs component. The results are offered here, therefore, 
not as pi:oof th^t the theoretical model is correct, but rather to 
indicate that mor^. intensive testina of the model is likely to be 
fruitful . 

. ' ■ ■ ■ . 
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Hypothesis. The hypothesis tested in this stuc'v v;as that 
children from sir.all families (operationalized as only children! v/ill 
report lov;er levels of cc-^r;unicatiGn apprehension than children from 
moderate sized families (operationalized cS 2-5 children) who v/ill in 
turn report lower conimunication apprchc-r.rjion than children from large 
families (operationaliz3d as over 6 chilc:'V3n) - ^ 

Procedure o The subjects in this study v/ere 123 students in a 
medium sized Catholic high school in the Eastern United States. A tV70- 
page questionnaire was administered to the subjects by their classrooin_ 
teacher o One page of che instrument asked the subjects to list all of 
the children in their family, including themselves, by first n'ameo 
The other Dage v/as a self-report measure of oral communication appre- 
hension. The measure was a short form (10 item) version of the PRCA 
(ricCroskey, 1970). In pilot testing with other secondary school 
students (M = 1106) the instrument was found to yield an internal 
(split'-half ) reliability estimate of .83. It v/as also found to correlate 
with the longer PRCA form at .92 v/ith another sample of subjects 
(N = 275). Estimated internal reliability in this study was also .59. 

The data v/ere submitted to analysis of variance v^ith the three 
levels of fam.ily size serving as the independent variable and the short- 
form PRCA. scoros serving as the dependent variable. Directional t- 
tests were computed to test the. research hypothesis. Alpha was spt 
at P < o 05 5 

Results o The analysis of variance indicated a significant effect 
for family size (F = 4.65; p <.02), The obtained means v.7ere in the 
direction hypothesized; small family x = 23.25: moderate family x = 
26^05; large- family 3? = 32.36. The subsequent t- tests ^ indicated that 
the mean for the students fr.om larqo famiiies v/as significantly higher 
than that for either medium (t = 2. 76, p v:.05) or snail families 
(t = 2.72, p<.05). .The differences betv/een the means for the small 
and moderate-sized families, although in the hypothesized direction, 
was not statistically significant (t - l.OG)^ 

Discussion 

Given the small sample of subjects employed in this preliminary 
.study and the fact that three of the four central elements in the 
theoretical model v;ere not controlled in the study, the results cannot 
be interpreted as conclusive support for the model. "^Tevertheless , the . 
results are very encouraging. 

The measure of communication apprehension permitted a potential 
range of scores from 10 to 50. The obtained range was from 11 bo 47. 
Thus, the n.aan difference of 9.11 betv>7een large and sm.all families was 
very large and meaningful; it represents over 25 per cent of the actual 
difference between the highest and lov;est individual scores in the 
sample. Consequently, it is not surprising that there was little 
overlap in the score distributions' of children from small and large ^ 
families. If we accept the standard for classifying high apprehensives 
commonly employed in previous research (c.f. TlcCroskey, 1972), that is, 

8 
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stucv is reported -./hich indicates that interpersonal distance preferences 
for -ales are, in oart, a function of an individual's level of corrnuni cation 
aoprehension. Vo sL-dlar relationship -as found for fenale subjects. The 
results for iiales are e:^plained in ten s of an interaction -ar.ong desire to 
avoid coi.iir.ur.ication, eve contact, and d-gree of positive affect for another 



person in a dyad. 



^ siiuulation petliod for obtaining interpersonal distance preferences, 
which appears to oenerate valid data, i3 described and sugqestad for future use. 



Coiapetitively selected paper presented at tlie. annual convention of the £astCim. 
Coimaunication ."association, ;:ev' Yorl:, iiarch, 1877. ^ 
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InterDsrsonal f^pace PreferencGC 7*^ ' Tunction of 
^ey: arid Cor.Tiur:i cation "pprehension 

Tne distance h-iit^eon peonla in intoractinc* dyads has .^ecn tli-a fccus of 
nuperous studies. It is clear tl^iat a person ^;ill adjust tne distance •-•^tv;ecn 
her/hiniself and another ner.iber of a dyad in order to ac^iiove a ccr:fortable 
interpersonal spacing, relationship. " Kuile so::.e general norr;3 for conf ortc-ble 
interpersonal distances have -'.'een sugoested (cf. Mall, 1959) for tlie -ortli 
Tr'Brican culture, nany variables have been found v^hich ii:.it the generalizability 
of any set of distance norrr.s. 

In a surx-ary of tlie literature in tliis area, .Cnapp (1972) notes tite follovring 
variables \rhich have been found to ir^pact interne^onal macing preferences 
sey. of the dyad ii-.^rJ-ers , race of tlie dyad ner^bers sunerior-peer-subordinate 
relationships, f airiliarity of tlie dyad rerabers , degree of friendship, status, 
interaction setting, topic of interaction, physical appearance, and desire- 
for approval. ICnapp (1972) also notes that research has exardned tlie relation- 
ship bet.:een' personality type and interpersonal distance preference* Unlike 
the research involving ether varialoles, the research relating to personality 
variables,- particularly introversion-extroversion, has not produced a consistent 
pattern of results. This inay account for tiie fact that relatively fev; 
studies have been reported related to vje^ori^lity and interpersonal distance, 
or the less than clear picture that nay^bB dra^m fron the available studies 
T^ay be a reflection of tiieir spall nun.be r. 

In recent years one personality-type variaJ^le, oral cory^iuni cation appre- 
hension, has received increasing attention fron corm^iUni cation researchers. 
Oral coir: \uni cation apprehension (C.-J lias been defined as an individual's level 
of fear or an: iety associated ^-ith either real or anticipated corr.^uni cation 
with anotlier person or persons (llcCroskey, 1975). The research involving CA 
has indicated a consistent behavioral pattern of people vitli high levels of 
Cf- which involves avoidance of and '7ithdrav/el from cortrnunication encounters 
(IIcCros3:ey, 1976) . 

rltliough very little of the previous research involving CA has included 
an examination of nonverbal conir.uni cation behaviors, ^'cCroskey (1976) has specu- 
lated tliat CA vould be reflected in a variety of nonverbal comunication behav- 
iors. Of particular consequence for the present research is his h^^npothesis 
that ' since high cor r^unication apprehensives desire to avoid conrnunication. . . 
they v?ill esta3:)lish greater personal space distances — thaoi persons v'ith 
lo^;er levels of CP C cCroskey, 1976, p. 43). "'hile this hypothesis is in- 
tuituvely satisfying, tlie conplex interaction of nonverbal conriuni cation 
behaviors found in nany previous studies > (.Cnapp, 1972) leads us to be 
hesitant to accept it on its face. For example, in the same article McCroskey 
(197G) notes ti^at the " establi3hr;ent of eye contact generally increases the • \ 
probai:ility of cor.ariunication attempts and tiie continuation of interaction 
betv;een people" (p. 43). Tnis observation led McCroskey to hypothesize that, 
since^ people \cith high CA irish to avoid communication, 'they will enoage in 
less direct eye contact and less prolonged eye contact than people vrith less 
coiritiuni cation apprehension (197G, p. 43). Tliis hypotiiesis is also intutitivly 
satisfying, but if consider it along V7ith the previous hypothesis, 'Je would 
be suggesting tl'iat as people laove closer in 
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liheir interpersonal interact-ion rheir lovci of eye ccacact increases. 1\ i3 
suggestion is directly ' cc:irr£i"y to t'vL^ fincincs of r-revious rGserircr. tlict iias 
er.ar.-iinod the relaticnship ':>et-.-aen inter->erscnc:l distance and eye behavior. . I: 
ger^r^l, this rcrse^rc> hfis fo-czC thc^t ::ist^r;ce increase::, eye ccntact 
increases (cf, rdcl-orr:; I'i.jcler, c^nd Collins, l^v'":;-, orrticul-.r!-;^ for rr.les. 



heCc'CLse of. zhe nroo^-* le interaction a: on>7 cenire for cor^vLniccticn , inccr- 
rjersonal ^i^tance, aivJ eyo contact, sinple nain-effect nracictions s-ao-. r.s tiic^c 
advanced by ricCrosKey (l?7e) , -hile apparently appropriate in if:ol-ticn, .^re 
ve.ry likely to be confourioec in acrual interaction behavior. C.ori5oraently , 
since the current investii-ation is -only an exploratorv studv.. -.'o cncse to 
advance a researcl: qucsticii rat:-;er th.an a specific nyrcti-iesic. r.t ::::esticn 
^'^ras ' Do high and lo." cc-a-^L-nication rpnrohenrive^ ciff-r in tl'eir interoerional 
distance preferences?* 
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sai.^ple cf 316 college students enrtvlled in ':asic cor.Tunicc.tion classes 
vere adr-.inistered the Personal report of ropmunlcation ,"^ppro]iCnsion [VT<Ct ; . 
Mccros]:ey, 1970) to deterr-dne their level of C?. . Th^ Ss \^ho scored beyond • 
one standard deviatiofi^ aV^ove the nean for the san^^^le -/ere classified as hinh 
approliensivec (..=55), r^nu those that scored heyond one standard deviation hcUe-- 

^..-the n^ean ^:ere classificjd a^^ lovr apprehensives (L'=-*i2) . Th.e estirated intern^-il 

'^■"Reliability (snlit--talvos ) of the PxCA -^as .92. 

Interpersonal dir-tance preferences were neasured throucih: a 5?in^J/ited 
in:v3raction -procedure. ■ .^s -ere presented a dia<:;rar of a rocn descriocd.^.-f.s 15 
feet :',Y 13 feet, :3Ut dra'.'n to a scale v^iere one ^.illir.cter equalled 1.4''!^ ii:cl;. 
■■:it3Un' that roc*- diar;ra" - -as placed a dot. vere in-^.tructed as .tollov/s 

•nresuT'e vou ere tc enter the roor represented by the bo:: b^lo^-' to ta]3: ^'ith. 

(:^er3cn varied, see belo'O . '^he dot in the Lox represents ^here (the person 
previously identified) i^. sittinr. Please place ^ dot in the hox where you . 
v'ould prefer to sit to t^ll: /:ith (this person).' . 

bince ^-revic-JS re?-^-"-rr:o/ (cf. Tji^op, 1972) hp.i^ indicated th.at sex of 
botli dyad nerJ crs, decree of far.iliarity l-et-een dyad northers, and deqreo of 
friendship 'bet: -eon dyad renhers have an ii^pact on interpersonrl distance 
prcfGrences, each S v^?s ashed to repeat tlie a±'OVe described nrocedurcj for rd'X 
tar^Gt persons (order deterrinod randornly for eac'.". ?) . 7'ho sir tarrets •;cre: 
best friend, opposite se>:, best friend, sar«.ie ser^ a person of ^ar^e a^'o and 
se:c not rnet nreviouslv; a person of sa^ :i ano hut op^^osite sex not r.'et r-rQ- 
viouslyr the teacher tixat vou lihe nost' ; and the tc^acner ^ you li>:e least' . 

Prior to further data analyses, the obtained nean distances for each 
taro^^t v;ere trr.nsforred to inches so th.at nhe obtained distances could be 
cor'Prired to. orevipusly surr-ested norms in order to checV the validity o^ t);e 
sipulated interaction procedure e:anloy-:d. On a nriorj r round:.; . considering 
previous research (cf / leathers , 1976, p. 50), it -.-as believed' th.at the -t^.^o 
best-friend inductions v.-ere"- opera tionalisations of intinate'' relationships/ 
the b.;o nev? acfTU.^intance inductions and the best-liked- teacher induction vere 
operationalizations of ' personal"" relationships, and the least liked teaclier 
ajas an operationalization cf a ' social-consultive'^ relationship. Table I'-reoorts 
the expected distances for each of these relationships, and the observed means for 
bothr.-nales and fenales. 7^11 but one of tiie expectations ^-as confimed. The one ex 
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cejption, r.-.ale S::: with' best friend of r^arx) sex, j.\lso probably should :je considered 
as Meeting e>;pectation; , since previous rocor^rch has consistently observed that 
males in the i^Torth Merican cuitare avoid intii-^.ato distcincG^' *dth oth.er males, 
even good friends , because of the cultaxrally inculc ion of male- ' 

male touching v;ith homosexuality. On the basis lar^'' analysis ^ 

it V7as concluded tliat the simulation procadure valid data 

relating to interpersonal distai'ice preferences. 

The next step in the data analyses v^as the coipputation of a series of 
two-way analyses of variance with tiie distance preferences for the six target 
people serving as dependent variables. The independent varial^les in tliese 
analyses were sex of subject, male and female, and CA level of subject, high . 
and, lo\7 (noderates were not included in these anlays^s since tliey v/ere not 
involved in the research question) . The alpha level tepr significance was set 
at ,05. . • \ 

\ ' ' ■ ■ . ^- ■ ' 

\ .... o .. results '^>' 

Significant (p < .05) interaction effects were obtained for the analyses 
for both best-friend targets / both teacher targets, "and th(2 new person of the 

.same^ s.ex target. For the nev; person of the < opposite sex ti^rget/ significcint 
effect's were observed for sex of subject (F = S,34, p /^.05). Females 
(x = 36.9 inches) preferred greater distcinces than males (x = 25.5). /Apprehen- 
sion effects appj^oached significcUtce (I* = 3.57). but did not meet the esteiblished 
significance criterion. High apprehensive s yielded a mean preference of. 30.0 ^ . 

. in dies \;hiJe .the:^low apprehensive preferance v/as 32.3. 

Because of t:he obtained significant interactions on tl^e remaining targets, 
differences ai^ong meaiis '.fexe probed employing tlie Sheffe procedure,; The 
obtained means ,. converted to inches, for the* various targets and conditions 
are reported in Table 2 . ^ 

^' : ' . ' 

' ^-As noted in Table 2^ . in every case the. male high and r/. ale low communication 
apprehensives/ dif f^^red osignif icantly in their interpersonal distance preferences. 
Ho\?evi3r, none 'of Ake*^^ comparisons between female high and lov/ appreherisives. 

' w,ere *signifi^pant , Fpr t^ree targets (both best-friend targets and the nev7 . 

, person, -same <sex targe^t) the male lov/ aj^prehensive Gs preferred', greater . 

' distanc/^ than females in'^bitiher apprehension condition* For the teacher most 

.liked, the male high'apprehensives preferred a significantly smaller distance 
than the female h£gh apprehensives. Finally , for • tlie teacher least- liked, the 
high apprehensive males. 'preferred a significantly larger distance than either 
condition of "^fePiales ,' v^hile tiie lov; apprehensive males preferred a significantly 
smaller distance than (2ither condition of females. • 

Discussioh 

^■•^ ;^ 7— • 

- It is clear tiiat an aris^/er to our research question concerning interpersonal 
distance preferrence^ of high and lov? communication apprehensive individuals 
must take into account tiie sex of the individual and the degree of positive 
affect felt tov/ard the target person. Interprctatipn of t]io results for . 
•female Ss is relatively unam.biguous , since no significant difference between 
"apprehension conditions \;as observed for any target person, /apparently, a 
female's- level of comrauiii cation apprehension does not mediate Mier interpersonal 
dist^ce. preference . . ■ ••. ' 

13 ■ •■ . • 
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For wales, -on tlie other hand, apprehension level ar^pears to be a mediating 
varicible. For people that are liked or new acquaintances , 'high contmunication 
apprehensive males prefer interpersonal distances about 6 to 9 inches closer 
than those preferred by low corairiuni cation apprehensive males. The reverse 
pattern exists when the target person is disliked. In fact, high -apprehensive s 
indicated a preference almost 2h feet more distant than low appreli^nsives for 
the disliked teacher. 

The explanation for the reversal of pattern between li:: ' disliked 
individuals may be a function of an interaction of distance aiiu eye contact 
preferences. Previous research has suggested a linear relationship for males 
■ between eye contact and interpersonal distance—as distance incr^asQS, eye 
contact increases: Thus, to avoid. eye contact (which tends "to force increased 
interaction) in intimate and personal encounters, higlily apprehensive males 
may move cL6ser to another person. The data in this study point toward this - 
explanation, particularly in light of the fact that the only significant 
difference observed betvjeen high apprehensive males and fom-^les in either 
apprehension condition was in the liked-teaclier^condition where the high 
apprehensive males preferred* a smaller distance than the high apprehensive . 
females, a reversal of the normal sexual preference pattern. ^ The distance 
required for social-consultive interaction, such as with, a disliked teacher, 
may result in a reversal .of this general pattern.* Since the minimum distance 
required (normative patterns suggest about four feet) makes avoidance of 
eye contact difficult for a male, the high apprehensive may move -even farther 
away in ah unconscious attempt to, signal the other person that he v/ishes to 
keep the interaction as brief as possible. On the- other hand, the ICT'T apprehen- 
sive male, as the data in. this study tend to suggest, may move as close as 
possible within the -.social-consultive range in order to exert as much control 
of the interaction as possible to attain his desired objectives. 

. Conclusions • ' 

The main- conclusion we ^ can draw frcp this exploratory. study is that 
communication apprehension is a probable mediator of interpersonal distance - 
-preferences of males, but not of females. However, replication of this, 
research, preferably vrith different oporationalizations ^of distance 
preference, is suggested prior t'o drawing any firm generalizations in this 
regard. 

A second conclusion tliat may b^ advanced tentatively is tliat the simulation 
method for estimating distance preferences eiTiployed in tliis . study holds 
considerable promise for' generating valid data' in future studies bf interper- 

" sonal distance. The results of this method generated distances very comparable 
to those found in previous studies in more naturalistic environments and. 
suggest the method" should be considered by future researchers, particularly 

When .unfunded, exploratory researcli is involved. . ^ 
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TABLE 1 

Expected and ai:>served Interpersonal Distance Preferences* 



Source 
•Induction 



T^'pe of Distance Range observed iMale Observed Female 

Relationship Expected Ss Distance Ss Distance. 



Best Friend/ 
Opposite Sex 

3eS' riend/ 
Same Sex 

Nev7 Person/ 
Opposite Sex 

Ney Person/ 
Same Sex 

^Teacher/ 
Liked 

Teacher/ 
Disliked 



Intimate 



Intimate 



Personal 



Personal 



Personal 

Social/ 
Consul tive 



*Recorded in inches. 



0-18 



18-48 



18-48 



18-48 



48-120 



12.7 



26,5 



27.9 



40.5 



27.3 



65.; 



liean istance Preferences by Target, 
Sax I and Apprehension Level* 



11.2 



. 15.3 



34.2 



30.3 



22.4 



i8.4 



Subject 
Condition 



' Best Friend Best Friend New Person Teacher . Teacher 
Onoosite Sex ^ Sane Sex Same Sex Most Liked Least Liked 



Male • 

Hi Th Apprehensi-'o 

Low ^Apprehensive 

Female 

High Apprhensive 

La7 Apprehensive 



' .9a ly.Oa 
1, .4ab 2e.4ab 



il.Ob 
D.8b. 



14. 4b^ 
.14.7b 



34.8a 
42. Sab 

, 32.5b 

29.4b 



16.€ • 
25.3a 

25.9b 
19.6 



76. Sab 
47.2ac 

60.9bc 
59.0bc 



^Recorded in inches. 
a.Means for same sex in same, column are significantly different, p<.05. 
b,c Means for opposite sex in same column are significantly different, p<.6^. 



COILMU IICATIOI^ JJPPPJEHE- IPIOl ' 7/ IP-^ tlARIT-aL . PJJL-TTIOrTSniPS 
OF COLLEGF GR^a^U' TEC: 
FXPLOPJ^.TORY IMVi.^TIGA7:iOIT 

Jaraes C. ilcCroskey and I'.onika M. KretZGChiriar 



An exploratory study, is reported v;hich indicates that high comaunication 
apprehensives "are more likely to narry ir*orieciiately upon graduation froni colj^ege 
and have fe\?er children than m oderate or ,lo^7 comriunication apprehensives. Lev 
cororaunication apnrehens5.ves vnre foun " to be rcr^ likely tlian otiiers to ^ 
describe, tlieir marriage as vo ■ unhaj^:.;/ and, if -divorced, to percieve their 
spouse to riost want the divoi ^. 



•Competitively selected paper 7 roscr :3d at the annual convention of the Eastern 
CoiaiP.uhication ?5Sociation, ITo- Vcr. ; .larcli, 1977. 



■ Conununi cation /ipprehension and Jiarital Relationships 
of College Graduated: 
rn Exnloratory Investigation 

, Research related ot oral copraunicatio n apprehension (CA) has expanded 
rapidly in recent years. xSuch of tliis research has focused, on tlie correlates 
and effects- of CA. *riie results of this researcn have indicated that people 
v/ith high levels of C? , as coL^pared to people v/itli lev; levels, tend to avoid 
and vrithdra-.: fror* comiTiUni cation, be perceived negatively by others, are less 
^satisfied in their eThplpynient; do less \\^ell in acaderoic, v;ork, and be less 
likely to register or, vote. 1 

' Coriparativaly J-ittle attention has been' directed tov;ard possible differences 
in sor^ial behaviors among people with differing levels of CT^. The one study 
repotted ,in this area found that, among college students, people with high 
levels of CJ\ .(as compared vith people with lower levels) v/ere les^^ likely to 
interact with peer strangers, ^/ere less likely to accept^ a blind date, had less 
dates, but v?ere niore likely to engage in e^cclusive (steady) dating.^ The - 
authors of that study called for additional research desianed to determine 
whether tJcie social pattern 'observed was unique to the colleqe enyironinent or 
■symptor atic of a.^iife-long pattern. T^70 hypotI:ieses advanced in -tliat paper 
xyere considered in the present investigation. They v:e re „ _ 

Hi:, nigh corraauhication' apprehensives marry at an earlier age than lov; 
•corro^iunication apprehensives. 

liigh coirimunication' apprehensives are less likely to seek a divprce 
thcin are lo^r cbrununi cation apprehensives. \ . 

Both, of these hypotheses are based on the underlying assumption that 
people with high CISr like other people , have a need for- love * and affection' 
biit that it is rfore difficult for theia fio engage' in the necessary social inter-* 
action vrith otliers to find a mate.* Consequently, if they find soi?eone accept-- 
able they are more li]:ely to desire to raalce a permanent bond (marriage) tiian^ 
people who find social interaction easier and nore pleaseint. .'^•.crucial 
period for the college student v?ith high C7\, therefore, ocpiirs at the tine 
of graduation.'. This is a period requiring geographical relocation for many 
students and, hence,, tlie decision to marry or allow a college relationship 
to terminate. ^le hypothesised, therefore^*, that college graduates \ji%h high 
CA will marry more frequently at ages 21 and 22 (the age of most students at 
graduation) than any other age, but"" no similar pattern V7ill be observed for 
people VTith lov^er levels of CA. * . . 

" ' . ■ ■ " . ■ • ' ■ ' ■ 

ITith regard to the divorce hypothesis , we were less confident in the 
underly;Lng rationale. Although the desire to maintain a relationship should 
be stronger .for' the person v/ith high CA, ,and thus a stronger pressure against 
divorce, divorce statistics indicate a strpng relationship between early' 
marriage and frequency of divorce. Hence, if people with high CA marry younger 
we should predict they y;ould be more likely to diyorce later. Consequently, 
v;e approach the divorce issue with a research auestion rather than a directional 
hypothesis. That question was: Do college gradual rj v/itli high and lov? levels 
of CA differ in frequency of divorce? 

..In- addition to the behavioral iquestions raised by the hypothesis and 
research question noted alcove, * V7e V7ere also concerned v;ith potential attitudinal 
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differences* among both married and divorced individuals that could be a function 
of CA level. ?.ny clear differences .in ' atf itUdes would help explain differences 
(or lack of same)' observed ih behavior . ( nsequently, we posed the follovjing 
research questions: ?nong married college graduates, do individuals \7ith high 
and lo\^ :CA /differ in the degree to v/hich tliey see their marriage as 'happy?" 
Amoncr divorced college graduates.- do indivi duals with high and lov; CA differ 
•in the.degree .tp wKich they see. themselves (as opjposed to their former spouse) 
'a6"the instigator of. the divorce? ■ ' " 

• One final research question was posed" for ^this exploratory investigationN.^ 
ZMaong college graduate's do people with high and 1cm CA differ -in tlie number of ^ 
children tliey have? Since children impose , cons id6rable denand on parents for 

^communication, particularly as uiey mature beyond : infancy, v;e suspected that 
people with' high C A might be likely to have less children tlion v/ould people 
v/itli lov7er. C?.. . IIowe^;:er, since the rd has been no previous research in' this 
area, v;e chose to explore this possibility v/ith a research question ratlier , 

' than a formal, directional h\T?otliesis . \ 

c ' - 

A total of 571 colleae graduates living in five Eastern stated (flaryland, 
Ohio/ Pennsylvania/ Virginia7 and VJest Virginia) served as subjects in this 
study. Of tlie 571 subjects, 457 v/ere narried or had been, 114' had never been .i^^. 
carried, and. 44 were divorced. The ages" of the subjects ranged, from 21 to 77, 
All v?er" eiwloyed as teachers , Aadiainistrators , or. teacher's aides in public 
or private sdiools, Taere.were 452 females and 91 males- 1\7enty-eight subjects - 
did riot record their sex, \ 

Subjects vere asked to complete u 1-0-item measure of CA, The measure v;as 
a short foriVol; the PRCA^ vjhich had be- n found to correlate .90 with O^e. longer . 
foriA in previous reaearc-h. The ■'internal relia>^ility of the instrument was 

. estimated to be .G9 for tl^is sample. In addition, tlie subjects v/ere asked co 

indicate their age, sex, v/hether tliey -lad ever bee n married, and (i _f_^^ _ ' 

raarried) tlie nuirfjer of children tliey had, whether they had ever been divorced, 
and if so, v.'hether they, or their spouse most v/anted the divorce. They wer- 

, also asked to estimate the happine-ss of their .f irst marriage on a C-point 
scale bound at' tlie extremes. by "very unhappy"', and "very h^ppy'^. ■ _ 

Subjects who scored joey ond one standard deviation above the mean on the 
CA measure were classified .as high apprehensive, those scoring beyond one 
standard deviation belov; the mean v/ere classified as lov^ appx-ehensive . . Tlie 
remaining subjects were- classified as moderate. - A preUninary analysis bf the 
data indicated that there was no difference in mean CA scores for _arrxed anc 
unmarried subjects. The neans for both v/ere 29.1. Similarly, there was no 
difference in frec-u3ncy of high-moderate- low classifications between tlie two 
groups (chi-squarc = 1.32, p>.50) . Since never-mai:ried subjects v/ere. not in- 
volved in, the hype „-3ais or research questions for tliis study, they were not 
incruded''in subs=-uent analyses. 

The data relating to : tlie . hypothesis concerning- age of marriage were analyzed 
■ by. means of a 3 X 3 chi-scuare.. One independent VE=iable v/as. apprehension 
level Mw," moderate, and .high) and. t^e. other was time., of marriage {b^low 21, 
21 or 22, and_ over 22)'^ ' •. ■ ' ' 



To analyze the data relating to tlie question concerning the relationship 
betv/een CA level and" divorce, the data were analyzed by F.eans of a 2 X 3 chi- 
square. Tlie three levels of CA served as one classification and marital ..status 
(divorced-not divorced) served as the otlier. 

Because of the doubious intervalidity of the happiness measure and its 
unlcnovm reliai--)ility and validity, it \7as. decided to reduce the responses 
on tlie scale to the nominal level. Hespondents marking 1 or 2 vjere classi- 
.fied as unhappy,, those narking 8 or 9 v/ere classified as happy, and the 
remainder were classified as moderate, llie data v^ere then analyzed by means 
of a 3 X 3 chi-square (3 levels of CA, 3 levels of happi nor^s) . 

"'hy data relr-::ing :. : most desired a divorce obtained from the divorced 

suz - 3cts were ar.aiyzed by 2 X 3 chi-square, with CA level as one classificar 
ticn variable and individual most wantinq the divorce (self or spouse) serving 
a^' tlie other. 

The number of children the suJojects reported having ranged from none to 

* eight. Tl"ie me-ixi vas only 1.2 and the di^^tribution was markedly skewed. 

Consequently, it v;as decided to reject parametric analysis of these data in 

€avor>of a chi--square analysis. Hence, subjects were classified as .either 

having below the median nurber. of childrn.ri (0 or 1) or above the; median (2-8) . 

Tlie 2 X''3 chi-square performed employed these classificat-ions-as-one variab-le- 

' and thi^i three. C? levels as the other. =' : 

' . *> ■ " 

The .05 Alpha le-:7el was set for th significance of all tests. 



' . ■ . . - results 

The results of thc: analysis of the dara concerning age at marriage indicated 
a significant association between marriage age and level of CA (?hi- square = 
10.71, d.f. = 4, p hs indicated in Table 1, si:i:;jects with either 

node rate or loy QT. presented no ^apparent a^ o pattern, distributirict tlien^selves I 
"almoslTequally across the three". age classifications; People with high CA, 
hov'ever, shov/ed a marlced pattern. Over half of the subjects in this group v/ere 
married at ages 21 or 22.. 

The analysis of the data related to CI level and divorce., indicated no 
significant association betv/een these ^ y ari r;p] < ^ . s (cHi -sqnrifp = T 4 R , d , f ': - 2 ) . - — 
There was., howev-r, a significant association (see. Table 2) found between^CA 
and happiness' level ancng te parried subjects, (chi-square = 13.29, d.f. = 4, 
P C.C5) ; 

TTie results, of the anal-'sis of v.lio most desired the divorce (among 
divorced subjects) indicatec: a significant associcitipn betv:een CA level and 
desire for„divorco (chi-square = 6.12, d.f. = 2, p <".05) . ^niile both . / 
moderate , and high CA people sa-; themselves most" v;anting tlie divorce, 'jthe. low 
CA people reported thar thei^i^r spouses wanted it more (see Table 3). 

Tlie results relating iro CA level and nurrber of children are reported in. 
table 4. The cni-souare arvalysis^'v/hich included all tl^iree CA levels failed tc 
show a significant rela:iionship at the pr^ ;:-t alpna level (.05). Ilov^ever, 
the observed pattorn v-as sucjgestive. ^ hoc ctDmparison of the extreme CA 
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conditions yielded a significant result' (chi-squar.Q. = 5.55, p<.05) indicating 
people with high CA are- less likely to have .i-ore than one child than are ^ 
people v;ith lev; C7.. • . 



Discus SI on 



Conclusions drcrvm from the results of thi.L> LStuuy must oe ter^pered 
\uer.vtanding of the population from V7hich tlie subject sample v/as dra^vn. 
Uhile in this exploratory study v/e were ynost interested in college graduates, 
and selected this sample because it \;as coin-::5osed entirely c: such individuals,"^ • 
the face that all subjects were teachers argues convincing Ir against -assuming 
the sample to be representative of all collera oraduates. **^.is is particularly 
iir:::crtant in cur interpretation of the resulcs relating to zhe research questions 
cor -erning divorc.i- Only eight. percent of our sample was divorced, far fev;er 
tb.a: would be found in a representative sample of college r:raduates. Vith 
the:. 3 reservations in rind, v/e may draw some tentative conclusions that may , 
be suggestive of directions for .future: research. 

The conclusion tliat' we may dr€iw with most confidence is that college > 
-graduates with high levels of CA tend to marry upon graduation- Over half 

of- t-riB-sxfoiBCt5--±n"thas study-who had-irrgh-feved-s-of-e^V^^ 



or 22, the typical age of college graduation. Ho sii.iilar pattern was observed 
for people v;ith lower levels of CA. This finding suggests that, tlie social ^ 
behavior of college students witlv higli CA is not unique to the college settitig 
but continues into marriage after graduation. In fact, the percentage of 
hiehly apprehensive college students who were found to engage in steady^ 
daring (54%)"^ was ..exactly, the same percentage x^e found to marry^upori graduation. 

•/ith respect to c;^ and divorce, this study does not permit firm conclusions, 
'rhe snail sample of divorced persons v/e detained suggests thjat our non-signifi- 
cant, finding concerning dA and pr^obabili^o f being divorced, cox Ag ^'^IL- - ■ 

-fee- a function of lowT3o-7eir7r-Ourrifiiming""E^^ lo". CA are 

more likely to view their, spouse as wanting the divorce v/hil^ moderates and 
highs see themselves as v;anting the divorce, v/hile intriguing, must.be 
replicated before it> can be interpreted ;^«;itli confidence. j 

The results obtained concerning marital happiness also must he interpreted 
with extreme coution. iniile the scale employed to measure happiness has a . 
aegree of face validity, its reliability, is unknov;n and may sufier from - 
extreme impact of social desirability. As indicated in table 3, the overv/helAiirig 
tnajority of subjects at all CA levels viewed their marriage as very happy, y 
'Tevertlieless, a- significkit difference vzas observed which suggests that peqple 
with low levels of CA may be more likely than" others to view their marriage 
a^^rahappy. " • '". . . ' ' ■ . 

results cor^cerning the possible relationship :.--tween level of C?. and 
r-umber of>children, although of marginal, statistical significance, are .intrigu- 
ing, rhe p^tem observed was that: as CT level increases , nuirber of childre n ■ : 
decreases. Hov;^er, since the median family size reported in this study was 
substantially be^W national nbms, tliis phase of the study clearly needs 
rsTz^-li cation before ^irm conclusions are dra\^ 



The major conclusion that r^.ay be- draT-m fron this exr ' oratory study is that 
additional research cirecteci ■ nsil io relationsh.i et^een lev ' of 

CA and social behavior as •: w -i^arriage and fa:' uld h( od 

to yield meaningful results, ' of the findi . cliis study it is 

reasoaai^le to conclude that it j i ; i „i oly that relationships betv/ecu 
CA cind social behavior found in previou. . research v/ith college students are 
unique to people in tliat environrr.ent . 



Footnotes 



cf. Jares c. PlcCroslievx ' Oral Corit^uni cation Apprehension: r rurjnary of 
Recent Theory and research,. Paper presented at the Conference of Directors 
of the Basic Course in Coni-'.uni cation, .joston,' in7G. 



Janes C. IicCroskey and i'ichael Sheahan,./ Co)niriuni cation "Apprehension, 
Social Preference, and Social l^^ehavior in a College Environment. • 
-P_aae r— 16 he. presjentofj a t thp an nua l c on-vonti-Qn-Q^fche I n te rn a t i on a 1 
Conraunication -Association Beirlin, V-:ll . ^ . 



Jcirnes C. ''icCroi-3key /'ileasures of Covtirmnication"3ound J^nxiety/ 
I lonocraph s, li>*70, 37^ "209-277 • * 
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TABLE, 1- . 

Frequency and Percentage of ;\ge of Marriage by CA Level* 



Marriage Age 


Lov; 


CA Level 
TiOderate 


High 


Below 21 
Frequency 

Percentage - 


24 
30.8 


97 

32.3 


17 

21.5 


0^ oY- 99 

OX^ 

Frequency 
Percentage 


25 

32.1 


3 11 
37.0 


43 
. 54.4 


Over 22 
Frequency 
Percentage 


29 

37.2 


20,. 7 


V 

19 

24.1 


I^IX Ol^LlclX^ XU • i 1. f H \Xmi.m 


/ P < -03/ 








TABLE 2 






- \ Frequency and Percentage 

^ ) {■ ■ 


of Reported Happiness 1 Level by 


CA Level* • 












Happiness Level 


Low 


CA Level 
Moderate 


High 


Low 

^ Frequency 
Percentage 


9 

13.4 


23 
8.6 


3,^ 

4^3 . 


Moderate 
. Frequency ^ 
Perrcentage 


17.9 J 


. 47 

■ 17.5 ■ 


21 

30.4 


High 

Frequency 
Percentage 


46 

68.7 


159 
73.9 


^^5 

C5.2 



* Chi-sqriare = 11.29, 4 d.f . , p <.02.' Reduced saK^ple size is a result of 
exclusion of drrrorced siabjects and failiife of some subjects to complete 
this scale. - . \ 
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TABLE 3 

Frequency and Percentage of T-Tho Most Wanted Divorce by CA Level* 



Uho l?anted Divorce 


0 

LOV7 


CA Level ' 
Moderate. 


^igh 


Self . 

Frequency 
Percentage 


2 

• 28.6 


20 
. 74.1 


3 : 
80.0 


Frequency 
Percentage 


1^71.4 


7 

25.9 


2 

20.0 


* Chi-square =6.12, d.f. = 2, 


p .05.' 








TABLE 4 . 






Number of 


Children by 


CA Level*.' 




' [ ■' . ■" , . ■• u 


NuiTiber of Children 


hO\7 


/ CA Level 
rioderate 


, High 


I^one or One 
Frequency 
Percentage. 


45 

57.7 


. 198 . 
65 . 3 


61 

>75.3 


Two^ or I^lore 
Frequency 
Percentage 


33 

42.3 

a 


105 
34.7 ^ 


20 . 
24.7 



* Chi-square (including 3 CA levels) = 5.56, d'.f = 4, p /:..10. ^ 
Chi-square (high CA and low CA onlv) = 5.55, d.f. =: 2, p <.03. 
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